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IL—KINGLY RIGHTS AND PAPAL USURPATIONS. 
TO THE OLD CATHOLICS IN BRISTOL AND CLIFTON, 


By the Rev. R. A. Taytor, M.A. 


Continued from page 228, 


THE small progress of the Popes under the best religious instruction 
need excite the surprise of no one who recollects the ignorance and 
mistakes of the apostles under the teaching of our Saviour. The 
dogmas acquired by the facilitating aids of Papal invention may be 
compared to the vegetables raised in a hotbed, which, whatever size or 
colour they may attain in a short time, never acquire that firmness and 
durable perfection which are gradually collected by the slow process of 
unassisted growth. “Every plant which my Father hath not planted 
shall be rooted up” (Matt. xv. 13)—1.e., every doctrine, which, like 
noisome poisons, hafh crept into the Church, instead of those. pure 
precepts and doctrines planted by God Himself, shall be plucked up. 
Heretical and wicked professors, and their errors and evil courses, are 
plants not of God’s planting. The ancient fathers were too well-in- 
formed to come to any such conclusions as the novel legends of the 
Roman Thesmophoros. What knew they of Mary glorified as a 
goddess ? or of the Bishop of Rome as the first author of laws and 
legal sanctions to mankind—Infallible? ‘ He is wiser in his own con- 
ceit than seven men that CAN render a reason.” He thinks for himself, 
diseovers things before undiscovered, has found a TeRRA hitherto 
incoeNita in divinity, an empire indisputably his own, by right of 
discovery, piloted by Jesuits. He must not, however, be disappointed 
if his discoveries be unappreciated by the thinking men of his day. 
Although Dr Manning has filled men’s ears with mysteries, high parables, 
allegories, and illusions, he has not proved from Scripture that the 
Pope ought to have temporal power. Hildebrandism does not seem to 
have had a parallel in the Jewish Church. Aaron did not lord it over 
Moses, neither did Zadok domineer over Solomon. David was 
supreme, being king, as St Peter would have him (1 Pet. ii. 13). 
Ahimaaz was subordinate and loyal. Zerubbabel had no contention 
with Joshua the high priest. There may have been “ paroxysms” 
(Acts xv. 39), which were not deemed worthy of record, or whose 
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chronicles have shared the fate of Jasher, or the visions of Iddo the 
Seer. The all-pervading evil of anomia, lawlessness, i.¢., Popery, The 
Lie (2 Thess. ii.), is developed self-will, instead of obedience to the 
doctrines and observances of Christ, and yet it assumes the term 
“ Catholicity” exclusively to itself. In place of interpreting this well- 
known and much-abused term according to the ancient Jaw of the 
Church, in the words of the decree of the Emperor Theodosius, after the 
Church became allied to the State, that “‘the Church which equally 
worshipped the three Persons in the Trinity should alone be called Catholic,” 
Papists concede this title to none but themselves—a limited sect, de- 
scribed as to genesis, cradle, growth, and decay (1 Tim. iv. 1-4; 
2 Thess. xi. 3-12; Rev. ix. 20, 21). Men are tired of the “high 
falutin” in which modern Ultramontane writers distance the wildest 
American professors of spread-eagle oratory. The “Holy See” has 
doubtless had many triumphs, but its victories are really nothing as 
compared with its defeats, its glories as compared with its disgraces. 
It has been obliged to “put up with the Devil’s blessing,” like a 
criminal exposed to public indignation! We would ask Dr Manning, 
what, if the Pope was ever God’s Vicar over all Christendom, he has 
to say to the loss of the East? what to the European Reformation? 
what to the successive rising of Catholic powers and people against 

- the Church? The system has been amerced for being adulterine, 
#,¢., for being set up without the license of Him who is called 
The Truth (John xiv. 6). Dr Manning tells us that now “the 
fountains of the great deep of unbelief are broken up, and faith- 
lessness, heresies, and pagan idolatries cover the world.” But whose 
fault isthat? x hypothesi the Pope was the supreme, unquestioned in- 
fallible ruler of Christ’s flock ; how is it that the flock is scattered and 
fallen a prey to wolves? Surely it can only be that the shepherd has 
shown himself a miserable hireling. The Latin Church still retains 
an imposing appearance, but it is chiefly by the use of deceptive 
statistics. The Church takes credit for the entire population of coun- 
tries which are called Catholic, minus the professed Protestants. Thus 
we suppose that France is credited with five-and-thirty millions ; but we 
suspect that, if figures were reduced to their real dimensions, they would 
cease to be very impressive. The house of Achzib is very unsub- 
stantial, and disappoints such as trust in the Latin Church. 

Dr Manning pleads for Hildebrandism. Such a proceeding is very 
offensive to the intelligent laity of the Latin community, because it would 
revive and restore all the corruptions of the Medieval Church of Rome. 
The scripturally-taught people of Britain are full of quiet, settled, stern 
determination, that not without a grand fight shall the Jesuit mutineers 
haul down our old flag, and run up the Cross Keys at the masthead of 
the ship of the State. The gist of the whole question really is, Js the 
Papacy a sham, or is it not? The question is a burning and a pressing 
one, which has come to the front ever since 1870, which saw the great 
struggle between Hildebrandism and Regal, Legal, Gregal Liberty. That 
the “names of blasphemy” may not be incomplete, let us listen to the 
words in which his votaries address the idol of the Vatican. “We 
hail thee, then, O Pope of Rome, successor of PETER, as the one in- 
fallible witness and exponent of truth upon the earth. We bow down 

before thy voice, O Pius, as before the voice of Curist, the Gop of 
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truth.” ‘In clinging to thee, we eling to Curist, who is behind thee.” 
This may be “Peterine” doctrine, but it certainly is not Pauline. 
Still less so is the unblushing declaration that “Tue Pore 18 Curist 
in office, Christ in jurisdiction and power.” Against this blasphemous 
adulation we behold its natural reaction, and say, ‘‘The Pope is Anti- 
Curist”—a vice-Christ usurping Christ’s place, and yet avowedly 
opposing Christ. We now urge the probability of the solution affirmed 
by the Professors of the Roman University in their address to the 
illustrious DiLLINGER :—“ For the last three centuries the Church has 
been the Company of Jesus.” But is not this somewhat perplexing ? 
For it now turns out that this “teaching Church” is, after all, not the 
clergy, not the Bishops, not even the puppet Porz himself, but only 
the men who pull the strings and work the puppet—“ the Company of 
“gsus!” The “Vicar” is the deputy of the Jesuits! 

The Pope has tried to play on the Bible pipe ; he has sounded a false 
note. In declaring himself infallible, he does not seek to refer the 
decision to principles beyond his own private taste. He does not 
venture to define his prerogative: argument is out of the question in 
the event of a difference of opinion. If it be objected that the new 
dogma is unscriptural, contrary to Scripture, and councils, and reason, 
the retort from a person of Mastai Ferretti’s persuasion immediately is, “1 
am infallible; you do not understand.” The question thus becomes 
purely personal ; hard names are called on each side, and the most violent 
animosities are of course excited. The dogma is met by flat contempt. 
It produces anarchy and scepticism. There is no reasoning with the 
Papal Pontiff, for he dees not possess the facts on which the reasoning 
must be grounded. He merely says, ‘Sic volo, sic jubeo—Stet pro 
ratione voluntas.” Who, we ask, is Mastai Ferretti, that he should lay 
down the law as dictator to the Church, making his own mind, for- 
sooth, the rule and measure of all Christian intelligence? The 
Romans call him “ The Bishop with two voices.” The intellect of the 
Pope is on one side, and the intellect of the Church for centuries is on 
the other; so I hope it is not very presumptuous to believe that the 
Bishop of Rome’s infallibility is erroneous. Out of two incongruous 
halves he fancies himself a perfect whole. Mastai Ferretti had been 
first among the magicians of a score of previous years; but now Mastai 
Ferretti is beaten by P1o Nono, composed of contraries—a marvellous 
Bifrons Janus! Wonderful strife and most singular victory! The 
change is like that in the transformation scene of a pantomime. There 
is a size and greatness and Brobdignag force about the one ex cathedrd 
which was not to be seen in the other in cathedré. The pseudonym 
“chair” is like to be broken! “Risum teneatis amici?” Nice 
points of law are involved in the nature of Papal infallibility: 
e.g., the line which separates private conversation from public dogmatic 
teaching; the use of a council henceforth in the view of infallibility ; 
the Pope’s right to challenge any of his impugners. 

This novel doctrine is true only from the Jesuit point of sight. The 
leaders of the scheme aver their sanguine hopes that this new decree 
will “ paralyse the arm of false brethren, increase the social and political 

ower of the faithful in all lands, and invest them with new strength 
= that combat with Protestantism and infidelity,” on which depends the 
preservation of society from chaos and dissolution. The new decree 
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loads the cause of the Papistry with heavy burdens of incredible false- 
hood, besides those which on this subject existed before. First, it 
implies that God’s own word is too obscure to be understood aright 
without an infallible interpreter to make its meaning plain; that God 
has provided a whole series of 250 such infallible interpreters for 1800 
years, and yet that their claim has always been so doubtful to them 
selves as to others, that at last, in the year 1870, it has needed 600 
Bishops to be summoned from all parts of the earth, to make plain 
by their votes, as infallibly true and needful to be known in future for 
the salvation of every Christian, the successive infallibility of these 
250 Popes, long after they are dead and gone. Such a doctrine, as the 
apostle says of some heretics of his day, stands self condemned by its 
egregious folly. As anet for Protestants, the decree is worthless. The 
gulf is deepened between the Roman clergy and laity in Roman Catholic 
countries. While the zealots of the Church gain, for a little moment, in 
discipline and aggressive power, the results, as already shown in the cas 
of the French war and the occupation of Rome by the Italians, hasten 
on the predicted overthrow of the Babylon of the New Testament. The 
Pontiff, in 1870, turned his back upon hi 

The government of this Papal Pontiff has not been the monarchy of 
reason. History asserts it has been too often a demecracy of passions, 
or anarchy of humours. The rule is leaden, not golden. 

Never, in the history of our country, was there a time when it was 
more important to resist the encroachments of Popery than it is now. 
The importance of the crisis may be measured by the magnitude of the 
danger. Of Popish plots to overthrow the Protestantism of the State, 
our fathers had even more knowledge than ourselves; nor were they 
without experience of those more subtle machinations by which it was 
attempted to divide, in order to destroy, the Protestantism of the 
Church. But these dangers, however formidable, presented themselves, 
not simultaneously, but alternately. Under Elizabeth, the Protestantism: 
of the country was defended by the vigilance and vigour of the State ; 
under James the Second it was vindicated by the healthy (and therefore) 
energetic action of the Church. It was reserved for our own times to 


himself !—became preposterous ! 
I 








sustain the shock of both dangers at once. For the last thirty years 
there has been, on the part of Romanists, an almost unimpeded progres 
towards the culmination of political power, accompanied by an alto- 


gether unprecedented success in the business of ecclesiastical and 
spiritual perversion. One by one the few remaining securities obtained 
at the Revolution disappear before our eyes ; while a Ritualistic faction, 
which should resist these encroachments, hates the very word Pro 
testant. How Popery has acquired and used the balance of power in 
the House of Commons, Cardinal Wiseman told us at Malines; and 
even without the confession of Dr Manning, it has long been evident 
that, among those who eat the bread of the Church of England, there 
is a compact phalanx whose allegiance is paid to Rome. It is the secret 
combination, the simultaneous action, of these two forces, stealthily yet 
steadily advancing by different lines upon a common centre, that we 
have to fear. The invasion with which we are threatened is more 
formidable than the Spanish Armada; for in our very midst there is a 
host of traitors who eagerly welcome its approach. Is this a time to 
indulge the dolce far niente of indolent inaction? Are we never to profit 
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by the wisdom of the past? Shall we persist in disregarding the 
lessons of truth until they are enforced by the penalties of bitter experi- 
ence? Now or never: for if not now, enslaved ever. We call on the 
shepherds of the’ people to study Rome’s tactics and her various 
societies established for disseminating ultramontane principles among 
the masses, 

Ultramontanism is not a religious belief ; itis a political system ; and 
that political system is essentially hostile to the principles on which the 
constitution of this country was established at the Reformation and at 
the Revolution. It has been in every age and in every country, and it 
still is, the implacable enemy of religious liberty and civil freedom. 
“Through almost three hundred years, through almost all varieties of 
public circumstance, all changes of men, all shades of general polity, 
We see one thing alone unchanged—the regular connection of national 
misfortune with the introduction of Popish influence, and of national 
triumph with its exclusion ” (see Dr Croly’s “ Introduction to the Revela- 
tion”). Let the Queen be petitioned to imitate King Edward VL, and 
forthwith empower royal chaplains to visit large towns in her domi- 
nions in cireuit, and instruct the people. The struggle between Hil- 
debrandism and lawful authority demands extraordinary efforts (2 
Chron, xvii. 7-10). The people should know the alleged basis of Papal 
temporal power. During the popedom of Gregory IV., certain 
“ Decretal Letters” were forged, in which Rome’s primitive Bishops 
figure as endorsing all the claims of the Papacy. After thriving 
through such forgeries for centuries, Dr Manning’s Church and mimic 
sovereign had to confess the fact (see “The Claims of the Church of 
Rome,” by Sanderson Robins, M.A.). 

The famous “Donation of Constantine,” whereby the Emperor 
granted Rome and part of Italy to the Papal Pontiff, is also a forgery. 
Rome’s more candid advocates, moreover, confess this fact (see 
Dr Blakeney’s “Popery in its Social Aspect”). Why did not Dr 
Manning advert to these truths in his late pastoral? From this reitera- 
tion the invention takes the likeness of fact. A writer who builds his 
arguments upon real facts is not easily refuted. He is not to be 
answered by general assertions or general reproaches. He may want 
eloquence to amuse or persuade ; but he will ever convince by speaking 
simple unvitiated truth, viz., the usurper of the inalienable functions 
of the one Priest, the one King, the one Prophet of the Church is not 
needed by Britain. We will not restore the old idol to its empty niche. 
Britons refuse the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome as a speculative 
dream, A baseless theory has been evolved out of his own inner 
consciousness. It would become him to submit for the Lord’s sake to 
all human appointments, the sovereign as supreme, and not to abuse 
his Christian liberty. ‘‘ Honour all men, love the brotherhood, fear 
God, honour the king.” “Let every soul be subject to the existing 
authorities” (Rom. xiii. 1), and (1 Pet. ii. 13-17), “‘ Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers, . . . for he (the civil magistrate) is the 
minister of God to thee for good, . . . a minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” 

Our lawgivers must be asked to promote public discussions between 
the Jesuits and the Reformed teachers in the hearing of the people. 
Let a great conference be held in London on the Syllabus: and let ten 
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theses from the “Secreta Monita” be debated between the Latin 
priests and the Reformers. There have been discussions at Rome :— 


An fuerit Petrus Rome sub judice lis est : 
Ast ibi Simonem nemo fuisse negat. 


Why should not the Londoners hear both sides? Let the advocates 
of Roman Canon Law be heard, and the friends of the Holy Bible be 
heard. The people will judge which of the two contains the living 
spirit of the free constitution of Britain. The Prime Minister spoke a 
serious truth lately when he warned the House of Commons that there 
are dark and troublous times at hand. The scriptural supremacy of 
the State is absolute (1 Pet. ii. 13), and has not to wait upon the will 
and pleasure of the usurping overlord at Rome. If it be necessary to 
restore the principles of the Reformation in Britain, it may be necessary 
to employ without reserve the same authority by which it was first 
established. Peter teaches that the Most High wills and commands 
all princes and potentates to be subject to His kingdom, and yet, he 
wills and commands likewise in this dispensation that His kingdom be 
subject to the kingdoms of the world. 

The history of Kullman ». Bismarck has shown that his spiritual 
master, invoking a superstitious personal devotion to himself, can rouse 
a Papalin to bloody deeds, in which all considerations of worldly 
prudence are thrown to the winds, and which are, while they last, as 
hot as they are short. Kullman is a compounded subject, made up of a 
bended knee and a stiff neck: of an attentive ear and a hollow heart: 
of a pale countenance and a rebellious spirit: of fasting and blood- 
thirstiness: of hearing and deceit: of cringes, bowings, flatteries, and 
real disobedience. Kullman isa disciple and tool of the Jesuits. Their 
vow is like Absalom’s vow. Their sacrifices are Jehu’s, their fast is 
Ahab’s fast; their repentance is like Simon Magus’ and Judas’ remorse. 
We inscribe on our banner, “ The rights of the crown—the safety of the 
constitution—the welfare of the people ;” and ‘‘ Old Catholics,” after a 
rigid scrutiny of the Vatican Council, pronounce the Jesuits guilty of 
imposing on the Pope, and point to Jeremiah’s words, “Stand ye in 
the ways, and see, and ask for the OLD paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your soul” (ch. vi. 16).— 
I am, yours respectfully, 

Ropert A. Taytor, M.A, 
Rector of Norton Malreward, Bristol. 





Il.—PROTESTANT AND POPISH TRAINING. 


E have read with much interest the Report of Mr Sydney Turner 
on Reformatory and Industrial Schools of Great Britain. One 
matter must occur to every intelligent reader, namely, the strik- 

ing contrast shown in the statistical tables of important results between 
the schools under Protestant, and those under Romish tuition. We 


just give the figures of results of Reformatory Schools which receive 
juvenile criminals. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS OF REFORMATORIES. 














|Number alive Doing well. | Doubtful. Convicted. Unknown, | 
| Reported on. | Per cent. Per cent. Percent. | Percent. | 
one | ——a—e 
English Schools, | | | 
Protestant— | 
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Similar results are shown by the like table applicable to Industrial 
Schools, to which neglected children are sent who have not yet become 
ertminal offenders. 


TABLE OF RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 








Total Number! noing well. | Doubtful. | Convicted. | Unknown. | 


| tine ” Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | 
; | 
English Schools. 
| Protestant— 
ah Oe 1695 79°7 "43 |} 6°3 9°7 | 
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| 





We make some few extracts from the Inspector’s Report on a Roman 
Catholic School, but shall withhold its locality : ‘‘ I found the home in 
a very discreditable state on both my visits. My remarks on my first 
visit produced no change for the better. I found nothing but dirt and 
discomfort, inexperience and mismanagement.” A very large amount 
of absconding and disorder had occurred, and consequent punishment 
and committals to reformatory schools. The school has fallen into a 
disorganised siate—no order and no real discipline. I found the boys 
listless, spiritless, and unwilling to exert themselves to do themselves 
or their teacher bare justice. There was a general want of life and 
intelligence in the schoolroom, for which the schoolmaster was hardly 
responsible. More than one-half of the boys discharged are returned 
“ unknown.” 
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Ill.—THE PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 


HE Pontigny Pilgrims started for France on Tuesday the 12th Sept. 
As a kind of self-denying ordinance, and to confirm the popular 
sarcasm that they are only Dr Manning’s excursionists out for a 

September holiday, the promoters of the pilgrimage are going under the 
patronage of the indefatigable Mr Cook. There is no concealing the fact 
that it is difficult to throw a halo of romance round modern pilgrimages. 
It is possible, perhaps, that Punch was right in giving judgment in favour 
of the nineteenth century pilgrim, beeause he boldly entrusted himself to 
careless and contemptuous railway directors in the height of the accident 
season, But all the same, if modern pilgrims are braver than their 
brethren of old, who roamed over Europe with a wallet and the sym- 
bolic scallop-shell of St James of Compostella, they are infinitely less 
poetical. There is something incurably prosaic in steaming out of a 
huge London railway-station to the very earthly music of engine 
whistles and discordant bells. A miracle could scarcely be expected 
by the most credulous at Victoria or Charing Cross, but a lively 
imagination can easily conceive that the Canterbury Pilgrims may 
have had celestial visitants in their world-famed progress from the old 
Southwark hostel to the shrine of St Thomas in the heart of pleasant 
Kent. Probably Dr Manning’s pilgrims are themselves painfully con- 
scious of the altered state of society andof the Church. If we can con- 
jecture their inspiring motives, we should say that the more devout 
among them wish to give a slap in the face to modern scepticism and 
practical infidelity ; while the more fanatical, with Dr Manning at their 
head, wish to flaunt a political manifesto in a dashing and pictorial 
fashion for the edification of Protestants, and Bismarckian Protestants 
in particular. Considered as a matter of worldly expediency, Dr Man- 
ning’s “happy thought” of parading his troupe of male and female en- 
thusiasts in a kind of triumphant progress was a shrewd and paying 
notion. It always gives satisfaction to Papal zealots to outrage, or at 
least to display their scorn of, lay public opinion. There is a strong 
feeling in this country that while equal civil and religious rights should 
be given to all loyal subjects of the Crown, no sect should insult or dis- 
parage the National Church. There is also a feeling that sectarian pro- 
cessions and manifestoes should not be obtruded upon the public gaze. 
Dr Manning and those whom he influences think otherwise. A sneer 
or a calumny levelled at the Church of England is an indispensable in- 
gredient in all his sermons and literary writings. His suffragan, Dr 
Vaughan, who calls himself Bishop of Salford, follows the same odious 
practice with more intellectual power and more asperity. These gentlemen 
delight’ in earping at the National Church, though they tell us, forsooth, 
that,they are patriotic Englishmen. Dr Manning’s favourite avatar is 
asthe thorough Briton and man of the world, who talks academical 
reminiscencés at an Oxford Union banquet, while on other oceasions he 
dines at City dinners, or mounts the platform to redress the wrongs of 
cabmen or agricultural labourers. On that last occasion, it will be re- 
membered, the Christian Archbishop, in his eagerness to consort with 
the enemies of civil society, found himself in the company of the ene- 
mies of religion and virtue. As if further to accentuate his hostility to 
the strongest bulwark of Christianity in this country, Dr Manning has 
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always a smooth word for the Dissenters, whom he affects to consider 
fine disinterested fellows, who, like the Catholics, have given up all 
things for conscience’ sake. Nothing is too bad or too malignant to be 
insinuated against the Church of England, and now, as a winning stroke, 
Dr Manning has hit upon a precious device for obliquely satirising 
the Anglican Church by airing his theories of English ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and taking deceased Archbishops of Canterbury under his especial 
patronage. There is something offensive in this attempt—it is a clumsy 
attempt—to read modern Papal absolution between the lines of medi- 
eval English history. We most politely remind Roman Catholics that 
they are tyros in historical science. We willingly acknowledge the 
sobriety, learning,and moderation of Dr Lingard’s “ History of England.” 
But Lingard, with allits merits, is an elementary book, and for a search- 
ing analysis of English history we must look, not to Roman Catholics, 
but to erudite English or German Protestants. The Roman Catholic 
Church is no longer the custodian of science or historical truth. We 
must point out that Catholic interpretations of English history, while 
put forward with all the assurance which fortifies even the most unedu- 
cated disciples of an Infallible Church, must be taken cum maximo 
grano salis, We protest against Dr Manning’s perversions of English 
history, which are deeply tinged with what lawyers call “pleader’s 
colour.” 

There is only one subject of thankfulness with regard to the Pilgri- 
mage to Pontigny, and that is, that it is an improvement on the Paray- 
le-Monial expedition of last year. We welcome this pleasing change. 
In 1873 a pilgrimage was organised to commemorate and popularise the 
erotic visions of Mdlle. Alacocque, whom Rome has beatified, and thus 
given a formal imprimatur to a painful, pathological case, which was 
fitter matter for the medical faculty of Paris than for Pontifical ap- 
plause. This time, fortunately, the pilgrimage is made, not to the 
shrine of a visionary of the lowest type, but to the grave of a just and 
virtuous man. Edmund Rich, afterwards canonised as St Edmund of 
Canterbury, was a man intellectually mediocre, but admirable to all 
Christians by his gentle and humble piety. At the same time it is un- 
justifiable for Catholics to lay claim to Edmund Rich, or to any of the 
worthies of early English history, and to hold them out to the world as 
necessary supporters of the Papal supremacy. The Anglican Church of 
to-day is the spiritual exponent of the feelings of the English nation; and 
it is the English nation, and not a sectarian minority, which is the legi- 
timate heir of the historical past. It isa favourite practice with Dr Man- 
ning to affect to speak on behalf of the English people, whom he treats 
as a worthy and religious community, only that despotic Tudors and 
earnal-minded Parliaments have blinded their eyes and duped them with a 
“fragmentary Christianity.” That the English nation heartily co-operated 
with the royal opponents of the Roman See is an ugly fact which ultra- 
montane critics hush up as much as possible. But what they could say— 
what Dr Milner, for instance, could say some fifty years ago—they cannot 
say after the deeper historical studies of Mr Freeman and Mr Froude. 
In their desperation, therefore, the Ultramontanes, with Dr Manning 
as their mouthpiece, have executed a bold volte face. They have 
thrown over the “ ages of faith,” which fascinated Alban Butler, Hur- 
rell Froude, and the Oxford Tractists. It would seem, to judge from Dr 
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Manning’s sermon of the Sunday before last, that after all the “dark 
ages” of old-fashioned Protestants were dark ages, that the Saxon 
period was the golden era of the English Church, and that the progress of 
modern society, which Ultramontanes execrate when it suits their pur- 
pose, is a beneficent return to the primitive principles of civil and 
religious liberty. To this transparent paradox it is sufficient to answer 
that civil and religious liberty, in the sense in which English jurists 
understand the term, is not a legacy from the Roman See, but a modern 
speculative principle anathematised by the Syllabus, and on which 
Catholics never have acted and never will act to the end of time, so 
long as they are physically and politically dominant. 

The details of St Edmund’s biography are interesting, though it is 
strange that Catholics should select this weak but well-meaning prelate 
as a typeof Christian heroism. The heroica virtus which is required to 
qualify a man for canonisation was precisely the quality which the meek 
and timid Edmund lacked. He hated injustice, but was too feeble to 
curb it, and left the post of duty to spend the rest of his days in a retire- 
ment at the Cistercian Abbey of Pontigny, which was devout indeed and 
deeply pathetic, but still inglorious. St Edmund’s career is the fami- 
liar instance of the séminarist who becomes a saint. His father was a 
prosperous merchant, who lived at first a worldly life, but finally entered 
a secluded religious house in Oxfordshire. To this day, St Edmund’s 
Lane in Abingdon marks the site of the merchant’s house. In the 
same way the saint’s name is preserved in Oxford, in St Edmund’s 
Hall, a designation which undergraduate irreverence has abbreviated 
into “Teddy Hall.” Surnames had scarcely come in at the end of 
the twelfth century, when the future saint was born; but his neigh- 
bours knew young Edmund’s father by the appellative of “ Rich,” 
which was Latinised as “ Dives.” St Edmund’s mother, Mabel, was a 
woman in whom strong affection struggled with severe asceticism. 
From the cradle she destined Edmund for God’s service, and prayed that 
he might yet be numbered among the saints, At midnight Mabel 
would rise to pay her devotions in the great abbey church of Abingdon. 
One of her earliest presents to her son was a little hair-shirt. Like 
Samuel, the youthful Edmund lived spiritually, if not bodily, in the 
precincts of the sanctuary. He was chaste and rigidly pious even while 
he remained a layman. His studies at Oxford and at Paris—univer- 
sities which were at that time in the closest harmony, and formed two 
limbs, at it were, of the same intellectual system—were for a short time 
purely secular, and it is on record that St Edmund earned the perpetual 
gratitude of the republic of letters by introducing the study of Aristotle at 
Oxford. He was the tutor of the famous Grosseteste, afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln, though they quarrelled in later life, and also, it is said, of Roger 
Bacon. Dr Hook, however, discredits this story. The enthusiastic 
Edmund lived in an age of nascent architectural splendour. He was an 
infant when Sir Hugh’s glorious work in “the Church of the Virgin of 
Virgins” at Lincoln was the last marvel of the day. The period of his 
manhood, up to his premature death in 1240, was the splendid epoch 
of Early English and Early French architecture. Wells and Salisbury 
in England, St Mungo’s Church at Glasgow, and that perfect gem, the 
cathedral of Sens, in France, are a cluster of noble works of art which 
sprungup, asif by magic, in St Edmund’s lifetime. The soul of Ed- 
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mund Rich was fired with religious zeal, and he devoted himself to the 
service of the altar. His purity of life passed into a proverb. It was 
said, in the punning Latin of the time: 


Hic erat Edmundus, anima cum corpore mundus ; 
Quem non immundus poterat pervertere mundus. 


This purity, however, was only moral. St Edmund never washed, and 
used to observe, with naiveté, that it was enough if the heart was clean. 
Except in church he never wore gloves. From his austerities it is said 
that his knees became as callous as a camel’s. From his quiet life at 
Oxford and in Berkshire St Edmund passed to the higher post of 
Treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral under Bishop Poer, to which was, and 
is still, annexed the prebend of Calne. From his rural benefice at 
Calne he was summoned to the high but perilous throne of Canterbury. 

At this stage came out the weakness and vacillation of St Edmund’s 
character. He accepted the archbishopric with tears and lamentations, 
and from that hour to the day of his voluntary exile at Pontigny he 
never had a moment’s peace. This would not be the place to give the 
details of.the part he played in the complicated politics of the reign of 
Henry III. We may summarise his public life by saying that St 
Edmund’s heart, if not his energies, were on the side of righteousness. 
The political situation in England was extraordinarily difficult. It was 
not, as Dr Manning would have us believe, a mere contest between the 
Popes on the one side, representing religion, and the kings of England 
on the other, representing Cesarism, or brute force. Neither were the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and St Edmund in particular, always 
zealots for Papal pretensions. Unluckily for the Pontigny pilgrims, 
St Edmund, as Dr Hook has shown with great learning and ability, was 
equally at variance with Pope and King. He fought in a triangular 
duel. Though without the nerve and strength of will for a patriot, he 
was the friend of the national party who struggled bravely against the 
unholy league between the weak Henry and Gregory IX. Feudal ideas 
(as the Catholic historian, Dr Lingard, confesses) had invaded the Latin 
Church, and cramped the ancient liberties of Christendom. England 
was regarded in virtue of John’s donation as a fief of the Roman Church. 
We are using Dr Lingard’s words, and not our own, when we say that 
the England of Henry III. was oppressed by “the united influence of 
the Crown and the Tiara.” Englishmen loved Edmund because he re- 
sisted the attempts to fleece the English clergy, and to enrich the 
Papal exchequer with the revenues of the Anglican Church. For the 
same reason Gregory hated him and treated him with the utmost con- 
tumely when he visited Rome in 1238, two years before his death. 
When at Rome he refused to go to a public banquet, to which he had 
been invited by the Pontiff, on the ground that he had been previously 
insulted by not receiving any private hospitalities from the Papal 
Court. At that banquet the Cardinal of Praneste was assassinated, 
and St Edmund's friends hailed the Archbishop’s absence as an instance 
of his supernatural foresight in staying away from a scene of guilt and 
blood. St Edmund returned to England to bear the heavy load of his 
high office, but the last touch of humiliation was too much for the Arch- 
bishop’s patience. When the Papal legate was chosen instead of him- 
self, though only a deacon, to baptize the infant Prince Edward—named 
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after Edward the Confessor, for whom Henry III. bad a peculiar devo- 
tion—St Edmund's pride was wounded, and he resolved to retire. He 
was only a confessor in the sense that his life was not sacrificed in the 
cause of the Church, and that when he found his duty too burdensome 
he flinched from it. As he furtively crept out of London, he is said, 
when he reached a hill, to have turned back and bestowed his blessing 
on the city, while he uttered a bitter malediction against Eleanor de 
Montfort. The curse does not appear to have affected Eleanor, who 
lived to be the happy mother of a large family. 

In the beautiful Abbey of Pontigny, where the memory of “St Edme,” 
as he is locally called, is cherished to this day, the wearied prelate spent 
the rest of his life in peace and humble prayer. We should not forget, 
however, that though his grave was at Pontigny, his actual death took 
place at Soissy, a small town not far from the great Cistercian house at 
Pontigny itself. His ‘Speculum Ecclesie,” which also exists in an old 
Freneh version, was probably finished, although not (as some think) 
composed, at Pontigny. The same monastery had given shelter to St 
Thomas of Canterbury and to the courageous Langton. Unlike St 
Edmund's, Langton’s writings have perished. St Edmund’s body was 
buried in the church at Pontigny, under or behind the chief altar ; but, 
if Dr Hook is correct, the Pontigny pilgrims are going to an empty 
shrine, since the tomb was broken open and rifled at the French Revo- 
lution. Asa point has been made of the providential, if not exactly 
miraculous, preservation of the saint’s body, we should be glad if the 
doubt as to the existence of the relies of St Edmund were cleared up. 
The dead Archbishop found affectionate biographers in his brother 
Robert, and in Bertrand, the good prior of Pontigny. Soon after his 
death pilgrims flocked to his grave, and mighty miracles were said to 
have been wrought through his intercession, or through the potency of 
his remains. Six years later, in the teeth of bitter Papal opposition— 
opposition in whieh, as Dr Hook observes, Rome became Protestant, if 
not rationalistic, in its objections—Edmund’s English and Freneh ad- 
mirers prevailed upon Innocent IV. to canonise him under the style 
and title of St Edmund of Canterbury. He has the same name as an- 
other English saint—Edmund the King and Martyr. 

We have endeavoured to speak with unswerving justice of St Ed- 
mund’s character. He was a good and holy man, whe shone like a 
bright light in an evil and turbulent age, under a feeble King and an 
ambitious Pontiff. But we emphatically denounce the foolish idea that 
he was a hero, and a pattern of what a Christian prelate should be and 
do. Wedenounce also Dr Manning’s distortion of history, which turns 
this excellent Englishman into a champion of the Papacy. If our readers 
want further evidence, let them read the truthful pages of Dr Lingard. 
They will there see that he is not and cannot be a favourite with those 
who set a high value on Papal pretensions. Dr Lingard couples him, it 
is true, with two other eminent prelates—Langton, who, like St 
Edmund, filled the chair of St Augustine, and Grosseteste of Lincoln. 
But he speaks of him in termsof frigid and qualified praise, as a worthy, 
well-imtentioned, but second-rate man. “He felt,” says Dr Lingard, 
“that the timidity of his conscience would not suffer him to acquiesce 
in the disorders of his age, and that the gentleness of his temper had 
not fitted him for the stern eceupation of a reformer.” The fairest 
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estimate of him, however, is. contained in Dr Hook’s judicious words, 
which are worth a ream of Catholic history made to order: ‘ To the 
national party Edmund attached, himself. He was not a party man, 
however ; the party in his time was not sufficiently organised for mere 
party action. But his righteous soul abhorred injustice ; and in his 
righteousness he was a brave man, ‘ prepared to resist the wrongdoer, 
whether King or Pope.’ He was not a man of action; he could not, 


like Stephen Langton, come and, head a party, but he could resist and 
suffer.” —- The Hour. 


IV.—THE HALF OF SIX HUNDRED. 


eee Pontigny pilgrimage has been the sensation of the week. Com- 
pared with the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial, it must be pro- 
nounced a failure. The number of pilgrims is a little over three 
hundred, and their social rank is somewhat different from that of their 
predecessors. ‘The pilgrimage to the Shrine of the Sacred Heart was 
sufficiently successful to encourage English Catholics to organise a 
similar excursion this year. They must have been at a loss to finda 
suitable shrine to visit, or they, would not have chosen the tomb of St 
Edmund of Canterbury. They might have found tombsof more Popish 
prelates in this country, but then comes the consideration of health and 
amusement, and it was naturally a more pleasant scheme to go to 
France than go to some dull country place at home. There was, how- 
ever, nothing in the character of St Edmund to excite the admiration 
of the Ultramontane party. Edmund Rich, a native of Abingdon, and 
the son of pious parents, was undoubtedly a most estimable, man. He 
lived according to the light he had in the thirteenth century. He ac- 
customed himself to “ mortify the flesh,” and that is more than, the pil- 
grims to his shrine have dared to undergo. We do not suppose 
that among the Pontigny pilgrims there is one who wears a 
horse - hair shirt, or one who abstains from wine. Edmund 
Rich was not only very pious, but very patriotic. After being ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury by Gregory IX., he attached himself 
to the national party. He was certainly not an Ultramontanist. He 
repudiated the doctrine of Papal supremacy as earnestly as he protested 
against the influence of foreign favourites in the English Court. He 
was essentially an Englishman. The two potentates with whom he 
fought were Henry III. and Gregory IX. He was. one of those noble 
and patriotic prelates who fought against the tyranny of kings and 
pontiffs in this country. St Edmund was: Archbishop of Canterbury 
only for six years, but during that time he took care to. assert his rights 
as the Primate of all England. He was too independent to suit the 
Pope, and too conscientious to suit the king, and in the year 1240 he 
died broken-hearted because Gregory insisted upon his legate having 
superior authority in ecclesiastical matters in this country. Edmund 
was a man of exemplary piety. He quarrelled with the monks of Canter- 
bury because they persisted in drinking strong wines instead of small beer. 
But he. was certainly not the sort of man we should expect, to. see ad- 
mired by the Ultramontaue party ; but, for want of any better shrine 
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to visit, the English Catholics selected that of St Edmund, probably 
because they thought that Pontigny is a pretty place. 

Three hundred pilgrims have gone to an obscure village in France 
for the purpose of seeing the tomb of a man who was Archbishop of 
Canterbury six centuries ago. They started as a jolly troop, amid the 
jeers of those who witnessed their departure from London. The com- 
pany is composed chiefly of priests, and the remainder is miade up of 
boys and girls and superstitious old maids. Some of the company may 
possibly believe in what they are doing as a performance of some spiri- 
tual duty which will benefit their souls; but a large proportion of these 
pilgrims have gone to Pontigny simply for a “lark,” and for the benefit 
of their health. They felt they needed a trip to the Continent, and 
they knew of no other way so pleasant. There is something peculiarly 
romantic about such excursions. They remind us of the Crusades, and 
the time when people “ mortified the flesh ” as a matter of religion. But 
the Founder of Christianity never demanded of men that they should 
deliberately elect to suffer pains and penalties. According to His teach- 
ing, men are not expected to suffer unnecessary fatigue, or to inflict 
upon themselves unnecessary punishment. The pilgrims to Pontigny pro- 
fess to believe in the efficacy of penance ; but we know, as a matter of fact, 
that their pilgrimage has been a very pleasant journey. They suffered sea 
sickness in crossing the Channel, as many noblemen do in going for a 
holiday tour. Some of them slept all night in the church at Pontigny, 
but this was merely a pleasant diversion from their usual habits. About 
one-third of them stayed in the church from midnight till eight in the 
morning to hear masses that were said with great solemnity. If the 
pilgrims have suffered nothing else they have suffered loss of money, 
for we hear that many of them have been the victims of robbery. The 
people who compose this pilgrim company are not very select. There 
is, we are told, a large proportion of people who conduct themselves in 
a way contrary to the received notions of good breeding. There is an 
element of vulgarity in this company which greatly diminishes the 
solemnity of its performances. Brandy and biscuits appear to have 
been the principal wants of these pilgrims to Pontigny. They managed 
their pigrimage in a very different fashion from those who made similar 
journeys in the days of St Edmund. 

The pilgrimage to Pontigny was organised by a pervert and led by a 
pervert. Mr Patterson is the Cook of the occasion, and according to 
reports received of their demeanour and appearance in France, we con- 
clude that the excursionists headed by Dr Manning bear a very close re- 
semblance to the excursionists who go abroad under the guidance of Mr 
Cook. They are not an interesting party, and they are not the sort of 
people with whom one would care to associate on a Continental tour. 
There are a few noblemen among them, but we are told that the noble- 
men keep themselves at a respectful distance from the other pilgrims 
who have no handles to their names. It is undoubtedly the tendency 
of Roman Catholicism to go back to old customs and former days, and 
the attempt has been made under the best auspices in England, but it 
has failed. Railways have made genuine pilgrimages impossible. A 
pilgrimage does not answer its purpose unless it involves fatigue and 
pain ; but in a first-class carriage on a railway there is not much in- 
convenience to suffer. Pilgrimages belong to a past age, when there 
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were no such facilities for travelling as we have in the present. In the 
present day a pilgrimage is an anachronism, and as it has been recently 
conducted it is simply a farce.—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





V.—THE FOES OF GERMAN UNITY. 


NCE again have the tactics of Germany’s Ultramontane enemies 
been foiled and brought to shame. Bishops Ketteler and Speyer, 
obeying the signal from Rome, sought to make the Day of Sedan, 

on which the completed unity of the Fatherland was commemorated 
by her patriotic sons, an occasion of internal discord and controversy. 
German Catholics were admonished to take no part in the national re- 
joicings, but rather to observe the day as one of mourning and lamen- 
tation over the triumphs of the Church’s enemies. In thus seeking to 
separate between German Catholics and the German Empire, the 
champions of the Ultramontane cause succeeded in showing the incom- 
patibility between patriotism and Ultramontanism, and, what for them 
was much worse, they failed to elicit the sympathies of the better por- 
tion of their co-religionists. If their attempt had been designed to 
convince the German people that the Church of Rome, under its pre- 
sent rulers, is their most bitter foe, it could not have better succeeded. 
Many Catholics have been once more induced to put the question, 
whether the cause of that Church can be identical with the cause of 
true religion? The more this question is put, the greater becomes the 
probability of the ultimate success of the great ecclesiastical policy by 
which Prince Bismarck hopes to separate between the Roman Church 
and those of its members who are not prepared to sacrifice their 
country to the Curia and its policy. Doubtless German statesmen 
have indulged the hope that the Old Catholic movement would power- 
fully help this process ; and there is reason to believe they will not be 
disappointed. Many, however, beyond those who will openly take sides 
with the Old Catholics, are being repelled from the Church by the 
revelations afforded of the character of the Ultramontane policy. 

That Bishops Ketteler and Speyer were faithful intetpreters of that 
policy is proved by the observations of the Roman Jesuit organ, the 
Voce della Verita, on the Sedan celebration. That paper is naturally 
franker than the Ultramontane leaders in Germany dare venture to be, 
and its comments confirm the accuracy of our statements last week 
regarding the religious war to which the Curia looks forward as the 
occasion of the triumph of the Church. The Jesuit paper bewails the 
misfortunes of the last four years, the humiliation of France, the sad 
position of the “ oppressed” Catholic Church, and the sorrows and 
“ persecutions” of her priests. It comforts itself, however, by antici- 
pating as certain the ultimate triumph of the Pope, the Bishops, and all 
faithful Catholics who hold high the banner of the Christian Catholic 
Church, and who (it is confident) must win the victory over modern 
unbelief, as Christianity overcame ancient Paganism. The Voce della 
Verita next proceeds to speak in greater detail of the circumstances and 
prospects of the present time. It admits that the German victories on 
French soil undermined the Papal power in Rome, and, at least in Ger- 
many, elevated Protestantism above Catholicism. The enemies of the 
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Church (it says) now are no longer satisfied with “the defence of the 
rights of the State against the usurpations of the Church,” but wish 
altogether to annihilate the only true and living form of Christianity— 
viz., Catholicism. ‘ We regard,” it continues, “the catastrophe of 
Sedan as a salutary lesson which God has given us because of our sins 
and errors. He employed Prussia as the means; but He will soon again 
cast away the instruments which are no longer necessary for His holy 
ends. The blindness with which He has smitten the insolent conquerors 
of Sedan is a sure sign that‘He will destroy them, and the day perhaps is 
not distant when the brazen Colossus with feet of clay will be shattered 
against the indestructible rock of the Catholic Church. The noble 
refusal of Catholic Germany to take part in the Sedan festivities is not 
merely a praiseworthy act of resistance to unjust power, but an event of 
high political significance. The rage of Bismarck and his minions at 
the pastoral letter of the Bishop of Mainz is the best proof of that. This 
resistance is a sure sign of the separation now being accomplished in 
Germany as in the whole of Europe; and we shall soon see all Chris- 
tendom divided into two camps, on one side the champions of Christ and 
His Church, and on the other the servants of Belial. In Germany this 
separation may be regarded as already accomplished, for German unity 
has ceased since the consciences of fifteen millions of Catholics feel op- 
pressed by despotic power. European peace is imperilled since we have 
torn away the hypocritical mask of the rulers of the recent German 
Empire, and forced them to confess themselves the enemies of the Ca- 
tholics of ali countries. Internal political unity, Bishop Ketteler has 
truly said, is idle falsehood and mockery without peace in the heart, and 
the Empire is insecure externally since it has declared itself the irrecon- 
cilable enemy of all Catholic States ; that is, of nearly all Europe. ‘“‘ We 
shall,” concludes the article, “evidently pass through sad times, and must 
experience great and severe conflicts ; but the history of eighteen cen- 
turies assures us of the final victory. Official Germany now celebrates 
the return of the Day of Sedan ; but many years will not pass before we 
shall celebrate the fight in which the enemies of Christ and of His 
Church will have been conquered by us.” 

We have reproduced this article in literal translation, because it 
throws so much light on the hopes and designs of Jesuitism. It shows 
that the Curia is eagerly looking forward to the period when it shall be 
able to excite German Catholics to rebellion against the Empire, and 
when, with the aid of friendly powers (France and Spain ?), it. hopes the 
victory may be assured to the foes of Germany. The destruction of 
German unity is avowed as an object of earnest desire, and the antici- 
pation of the time when throughout all Europe Catholics shall be 
arrayed on the one side and their opponents on the other, that so the 
battle may be fought out to the bitter end, is caleulated upon as the hour 
of the Church’s triumph. With the Ultramontane leaders thus straining 
their eyes to catch sight of the opposing hosts which they trust may in 
a very short time engage in mortal struggle, with Jesuit champions 
openly preaching a religions crusade against Germany, and inciting 
their dupes to rebellion against their lawful rulers, it well becomes all 
Protestants everywhere to be on the alert. Happily, German Catholics 
have not shown such readiness as was expected of them at Rome, to 
betray the Empire for the sake of the Church, For they have taken part 
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in large numbers in the celebration of the Day of Sedan ; and some even 
of the German Bishops intimated that in this instance at least they would 
not be the servants of the enemies of the Empire. As the facts of the 
Jesuit print regarding the immediate past are thus false, its predictions 
as to the future will probably prove equally misleading. But in order to 
defeat the designs of its enemies, Germany must continue prepared for 
the conflict, and the duty which is ineumbent on it is hardly less pressing 
in the ease of Protestants and patriots in other parts of Europe. Ger- 
many is the foremost but not the only enemy the Papacy hopes to see 
smitten down ; and it is desirable that other Protestant countries should 
assure Germany of their sympathy and alliance in the coming struggle. 
One of the cherished designs of Jesuit policy at this moment is to pre- 
vent this alliance; and even so-called Protestant and Liberal papers 
among ourselves are serving its end. The attempts to create ill-feeling 
against Germany by misrepresenting her purposes and policy towards 
Spain, by suggesting that her statesmen are striving to force France 
into a fresh war, are all intended to repel English sympathy from the 
German Empire, that so the two great Protestant Powers of Europe 
may be divided against each other. The exposure of the real aims and 
hopes of Jesuitism on the field of European politics, will, it may be 
hoped, help to frustrate this scheme. Protestants cannot be too much 
on their guard in these perilous and anxious times.— Zhe Press and St 
James's Chronicle. 


VI.—OLD CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY. 
a little notice has hitherto been taken in this 


country of the proceedings at the Old Catholic Conference at 
Freiburg—a fact which may most likely be attributed to the pre- 
valence of a feeling that Old Catholicism is but a thing of the moment, 
which will soon sink into utter insignificance. If, however, the 
accounts that come to hand from Germany be correct, any such con- 
clusion must be regarded as altogether erroneous. The Old Catholic 
movement is not at a stand-still, but is rapidly advancing. The number 
of its adherents is said to be inereasing daily, and it has found support 
in many quarters where, a little time ago, it seemed hardly likely to 
have any. How far it may have been assisted in this direetion by the 
operation of the Prussian Falk laws is a matter worthy of some con- 
sideration. If those laws were regarded by the Roman Catholics of 
Germany generally as being an infringement of their religious liberty, 
then it might be expected that they would have prevented any large 
adhesion to the Old Catholic cause. But there is some reason to }e- 
lieve that, outside of high ecclesiastical circles in Germany, these laws 
have created no euch feeling amongst Roman Catholics. The effect has 
rather been to give a sense of freedom, and where the opposition of the 
priesthood and hierarchy to the laws has been very strong, the effect 
has been to throw many of the people into the Old Catholic Church. 
It was only the other day that evidence eame to hand from Posen of 
a change in the resolutions of some at least of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in that district. They have begun to understand that, while 
they depend upon the State for a large measure of their support, they 
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must conform to such laws as the State chooses to pass. They cannot 
take the State money without having the State regulations. They are 
not prepared to rely upon the voluntary principle, and thus free them- 
selves from the shackles of State interference. Whether it be from 
want of faith in that principle, or whether from disinclination to run 
any risk of the lessening of the loaves and fishes, they are beginning to 
exhibit symptoms of a desire to conform to that which will retain for 
them State support. It is a mistake that has been commonly made in 
this country, and by many good Liberals, that in the action which 
Prince Bismarck has taken against the Roman Catholic Church he has 
been guilty of a breach of that religious liberty which is essentially an 
article of the Liberal creed. In truth he has done no such thing; if 
great things may be compared with little, he has done no more than 
was done in the last session of Parliament by Mr Disraeli, when he 
gave his countenance and support to the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. Noone denied the power of the State to interfere with the 
Church in the mode adopted in the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
though many of us doubted greatly the expediency of such action, hav- 
ing regard to certain interests ; and equally there should be no doubt 
of the right of Prussia to pass the Falk laws. It then becomes a ques- 
tion of desirability, and that must be measured entirely by the circum- 
stances in which the State finds itself placed in regard to the Church. 
Prince Bismarck’s position is simply this, and it is one which, if it were to 
arise in this country, we venture to say would bring universal support 
for such action as that he has taken. He says the State and the Church 
entered into an agreement upon specified conditions. The State made 
its bargain with a body having avowed opinions and beliefs, which were 
as well understood as such things can be by secular authorities. Since 
that time that Church has altered its professions of belief and asserted 
claims which are totally inconsistent with the superiority of the civil 
power. Under those cireumstances it is not only admissible, but im- 
perative, that the State should reconsider its relations with the Church, 
and take such precautions as shall prevent any assertion of ecclesiastical 
superiority from taking effect. This, and this only, is what Prince 
Bismarck has done. His firmness has had its effect, and, although in 
one district it was found possible by the clergy to stir up to riotous con- 
duct the more ignorant part of the peasantry in a recent case where a 
priest had conformed to the national laws and had undertaken duty in 
a parish church, there is no doubt whatever that the opinions of the 
bishops and priests generally are undergoing a change, or rather that 
their conduct is being modified. They will in all likelihood accept that 
which they cannot avoid; they will bow to the stronger power and 
watch their opportunity. In the meantime, however, the operation of 
the Falk laws will probably prevent-them from retaining that power 
over their flocks which they seem hitherto to have possessed, and greatly 
lessen the possibility of their becoming dangerous at any future time. 
The proceedings of the Old Catholic Congress at Freiburg, and all 
that has been done by the Old Catholics since their breaking from the 
Ultramontanes, can only be properly estimated by thus taking into 
account what has been done in Prussia by the Falk laws. But there 
are other important matters in connection with Old Catholicism which 
should be considered. The leaders of the movement started without 
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any organisation, and with nothing but that which might be called a 
negation. The dogma of Infallibility was too much for them. It was, 
they contended, untrue, and for that reason they could not accept it. 
They broke away from the Ultramontane part of the Church on this 
ground, and obviously they had little upon which to make a beginning 
for themselves. Since the Council they have been engaged in organising 
themselves, and it seems likely that they will sueceed—indeed, they have 
succeeded to a very large extent. They had, it must be borne in mind, 
great difficulties to contend with. Many Roman Catholics, fully con- 
vinced of the abuses in the Church, were yet not willing to leave her, 
owing to the authoritative claims which she set up, and they have only 
been induced to take the step that has been taken by a profound sense 
of their moral obligations. It would almost seem as if Old Catholicism 
would become a firmly established and prosperous Church in Germany, 
if indeed it do not extend to other countries. The efforts which have 
been made in that direction in Switzerland have had great success, 
though it must be confessed that they have been subject to some draw- 
back in the conduct of Father Hyacinthe. He, at any rate, does not 
appear to have any mind of his own. He thinks too much for the 
Ultramontanes, and other people, it appears, think too much for him. 
It was not necessary, the Swiss have thought, to get rid of Pope Pius 
IX. as an ecclesiastical superior in order to bow down to Pope Loyson. 
His action is that of an able but erratic man, and it can have small 
influence upon the movement generally. Professor Dillinger appears 
to look to a union with the Greek Church; but that has not met with 
any favour either among the Old Catholics or in the Greek communion. 
From the proceedings of the Congress, and from all that has been said, 
it may be gathered that the Old Catholic Church will assimilate more 
nearly to the Church of England. In the Old Catholic Churches the 
service is now conducted in the vernacular, and such changes have been 
made in regard to confession as render the practice by no means so 
offensive as it appears to be in many of the Ritualistic Churches in 
England. Altogether, whatever may be thought of the chances of the 
Old Catholic movement in Germany, the Conference at Freiburg bears 
evidence to this fact, that it is an energetic and determined stand made 
against intellectual slavery, and that it is a movement in the direction 
of reconciling religious teaching to the knowledge and requirements of 
the day.—Scotsman. 





V1II.—THE JESUITS AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 


HE Ultramontanes persist in denying the complicity of the clergy 
in the fanatical disposition of a portion of the Catholic laity which 
gave rise to the attempted assassination by Kullmann, and they 

maintain that this crime was isolated and wholly unconnected with the 
agitation directed by the Jesuits against the laws of the German Em- 
pire and that Empire itself. We are enabled to throw an interesting 
light on the controversy in the following facts, which, from sufficiently 
apparent motives, have not hitherto been made public, but which must 
convince every intelligent reader how widespread the agitation is, and 
how urgently repressive measures are called for. In September 1873, 
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when the pastoral letters of the Bishops, and especially the celebrated 
one of the Archbishop of Paris, had in the highest degree excited pas- 
sions in France against Germany, owing to the pretended persecution 
there of the Catholic Church, a French archbishop, noted above his 
fellows for his fiery eloquence and passionate language, received 
anonymous letter, without indication of place, but dated 9th September 
1878, which commenced thus: “I beg most respectfully to bring under 
your notice the following: We have in Germany a scoundrel, who, 
after having brought our beautiful France to the verge of an abyss, 
does not shrink from destroying our spiritual life also. His animosity 
against the Catholic religion knows no longer any bounds, and I be- 
lieve the time has come to put an end to this madness by the bullet. 1 
am willing that mine shall be the hand to do the deed, if you believe 
that God will pardon me for shortening the days of this wretch. 
Take note that, if you supply me with the necessary means, this monster 
will have terminated his presumptuous career ere the year 1873 has 
passed away. Reflect well that now is the time toact. I shall require, 
in return for this good deed, 40,000 frances to ensure a living for my 
wife and four children, and 20,000 franes to carry the matter to a pros- 
perous termination. If you agree to pay me these sums, France and 
our hely cause will be revenged on this monster before the close of 1873. 
In order not to compromise the clergy, please correspond with me as 
follows.” (Here follows a cleverly-concocted system of cypher.) “In this 
way no one will be able to discover our correspondence, and I would re- 
quest you not to sign your letters, and especially let their exterior be as 
simple as possible, and bear no trace that they emanate from an arch- 
bishop. Awaiting your decision, pray accept, Monsignor, the expres- 
sion of my sentiments, which are wholly devoted to our sacred cause.— 
Your most humble servant. P.S.—Please keep this letter.” 

This letter was immediately followed by a second, addressed to the 
same dignitary, and which ran as follows: “I have the honour to in- 
quire whether the clergy intend to act on the letter which I addressed 
to you yesterday. Enclosed, I send you my photograph, that you may 
know the man who, with one and the same blow, will avenge France and 
our sacred cause. Beseeching your holy benediction, I remain, &c. 
This letter was signed with the sender’s name, and bore the exact ad- 
dress, street, and ‘place in Belgium. The inquiries which the Belgian 
police readily undertook to make established the correctness of the ad- 
dress indicated. In the house mentioned lived an artisan of the same 
name as that given by the writer of the second letter. This man, who 
had hitherto borne a spotless character, was married and had children. 
The authorities stated that neither during the day, nor in the evening, 
did he frequent the restaurant or café, that he ‘belonged to a respect- 
able family, went to mass and confession, and gave generally the im- 
pression of a steady, honest man in easy circumstances and of medium 
education. During the first half of the year 1873 he had spent several 
months as overseer in a large manufactory in a German Catholic town, 
and specimens of his handwriting obtained from thence left no doubt of 
his being the author of the letters sent to the Archbishop. On the 
other hand, the photograph, which he enclosed in his second letter did 
not resemble him. The original of this photograph was, however, in 
the meanwhile discovered. It was an intimate friend of the writer’s, 
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who had worked with him in the same manufactory, and who lived in 
France. It is needless to state that both were in the conspiracy. Had 
the Archbishop accepted the proposal, the French accomplice would 
easily have obtained the money, since his resemblance to the photograph 
would have served him as credentials. On the other hand, he ran no 
danger, as, in the event of discovery, he would have been provided with 
the ready excuse that his photograph had been used without his per- 
mission, and in order to compromise him. 

Not until November 1873, did the Belgian police discover that, on 
the 21st September of the same year, the Belgian artisan, using the 
cypher he had previously arranged, wrote a third letter to the Arch- 
bishop, of which the following is the substance: ‘‘ TI have the honour to 
confirm my letter of the 10th instant,and to request that you will in- 
form me of your decision. Wholly at your orders, I remain, &e. P.S.— 
Not a moment must be lost; it is time to act.” This state of affairs 
was 80 serious that it was necessary to place the two men under surveil- 
lance, and before long, the Belgian began to prepare for a journey to 
Germany—whether with or without funds is not known. When on the 
point of departure, he received a warning from a German comrade, 
that there was danger at the frontier, and he decided on postponing his 
journey. Here, then, we have, chapter and verse, a conspiracy con- 
cocted by foreign Catholics, earnest men, under circumstances which pre- 
clude any idea of mystification or of an attempt to extort money. 
Members of the Catholic Church entered into a compact—from political 
motives, and in consideration of the payment of a sum of money by a 
foreign prelate—to assassinate the leading statesman of the German 
Empire, on whose life depend the weal and woe of millions of Germans. 

In the face of such facts, can any one seriously maintain that the 
clergy, who by word and deed urge resistance to the laws of the State, 
are not in the highest degree culpable, when their penitents, with con- 
sciences perplexed and led astray by their excitations, conspire together 
to assassinate? Can there still be any doubt that to this end an inter- 
national conspiracy exists, which, directed from one point, follows out 
the same purpose in countries the most widely divergent? It has been 
stated that the Ultramontane Press bitterly reproached the pastor in 
Kissingen because he celebrated a service of thanksgiving for the pre- 
servation of Prince Bismarck’s life. We should be glad to know how 
the Church authorities regard this Christian and patriotic course of 
action !—TZhe Hour. 


VIII.—PAPAL ITEMS. 


Pius IX.’s Heatta AnD wis “ Captivity.”—Early in the summer, 
letters from Rome brought the intelligence that the aged Pontiff was 
far from well, having been attacked by the intermittent fever, so com- 
mon an ailment in the Italian capital, during the warm season especially. 
A change of air is recommended by physicians in such cases, but Pius 
refuses to leave the Vatican palace. It is true that the country-seat of 
Castel Gandolpho, the summer retreat of his predecessors, is unoccupied 
and ready to receive him. No more delightful and salubrious spot 
could he desire than this exquisite palace, within fifteen miles of Rome, 
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and from its elevation commanding a magnificent view over the lake of 
Alba and the Roman Campagna. But to reach this delightful spot, 
guaranteed to him by direct stipulation of the government of Victor 
Emmanuel, Pius would have to traverse the dominions which he asserts 
that the Italian king has wrongfully wrested from his hands. Besides, 
it would be an acknowledgment that his so-called captivity is an 
empty pretence. It would interfere with the brisk traffic which some 
of his followers are said to have been carrying on of late, “ selling at 
ten cents a-piece the single straws upon which he is reported to have 
slept.” Above all it might diminish very seriously the amount of the 
collections of Peter’s Pence on which the Pope luxuriates with those 
who so magnanimously have ventured to share the rigour of his “ im- 
prisonment” in a palace the dimensions of which are only 1151 feet 
in length, by 767 in breadth, and which, consequently, covers but 
twenty acres of ground; which contains the insignificant number of 
4422 rooms (according to others, 11,000), and of which the distin- 
guished Signor Nibby in his “‘ Itinetoraire de Rome ” gives the following 
general descriptoin before entering on the minor wonders of its con- 
struction: “ This immense edifice, which can be called a collection of 
several palaces, is 180 totses long by 120 broad. Although its archi- 
tecture is neither symmetrical nor regular, because it was built at 
different times, yet there are seen the works of the most famous archi- 
tects, such as Bramante, Raphael, Pirro Ligorio, Dominico Fontana, 
Carlo Maderno and Bernini, This palace has three stories, which 
contain many apartments, an infinite number of large parlours, of 
chambers, of galleries, of large chapels, of immense corridors, a magni- 
ficent library, an immense museum, and a very beautiful garden; be- 
side twenty courts, eight grand staircases, and about two hundred 
other staircases for the interior service.” Perhaps, with so spacious a 
prison which he can leave at any time, and with St Peter’s close by, a 
still more remarkable monument of the luxury of his predecessors in 
the Pontifical chair, Pius may be reasonably comfortable during the 
hot weather, even without resorting to the more quiet retreat of Castel 
Gandolfo.—Christian World. 

PAPAL AND AntTI-PapaL DeMonsTRATIONS have taken place in the 
neighbourhood of the Vatican to which we have made little allusion, 
because they really have little or nothing to do with the religious 
questions of the day. In one of these the Pontiff, on making his 
appearance at a baleony, was greeted by the crowd assembled on the 
Piazza before St Peter’s with the ery: “Viva il Papa Re!” “Long 
life to the Pope-King!”—a ery which was interpreted by the royal 
troops present as seditious, and occasioned a number of arrests, among 
others, it is said, of several English and American ladies. The other 
demonstration was of a hostile character, took place three nights later 
(June 24th), and was attended, we are told, with such shouts as, ‘‘ Down 
with the Vatican! Down with the pilgrimages! Long life to Gari- 
baldi! Down with the Church! Death to the priests!” The two 
scenes inspired Pius, in addressing a deputation of the Roman nobility 
who came the next day to express their regret at the occurrences of the 
night before, with the idea of instituting a contrast which he skilfully 
set forth in these words :— 

“T need not recount what has taken place, for every one knows it. 
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I have witnessed two demonstrations—one which took place in the day, 
the other at night. That of the day was spontaneous, a thing of the 
moment, full of filial love. It was that in which was heard the cry of 
viva, and which desired long life. The one that took place in the night, 
came to the Vatican after having deafened the public in the streets 
through which it passed with its discordant, brutal, and menacing 
cries. It filled the streets with tumult, and made their darkness bril- 
liant with the glare of torches of pitch, of bitumen, and I know not 
what horrible ingredients. And its ery was—death / 

‘In this you may see the great difference between the two demon- 
strations. And for myself I draw this conclusion: Those who cried 
out in the open light of thesun asked for life. That is the cry of love. 
Those, on the contrary, who cried out in the ‘tarkness, yearned for 
death. That is the cry of hate, of impiety, of ‘olly. Behold, then, 
the children of light who come by day, and the children of darkness 
who come by night.” 

But has it never occurred to the Pope that if a great part of the 
Rome of to-day is malignant to the Papacy, if the ideas of the Com- 
mune have taken deep root and threaten the very existence of society, 
it cannot but be owing to the training which the masses have received 
for centuries at the hands of those who have worn the triple crown ? 
The brief time that Victor Emmanuel’s government has been in Rome 
could never have engendered the hatred that pervades the rabble 
against everything papal. It has only permitted the manifestation of 
that latent ill-will which dared not show itself before. Those who had 
been oppressed by a hideous despotism for centuries, those who groaned 
under a misery which the gorgeously-arrayed prelates had never en- 
deavoured to lighten with their little finger, those who mourned for sons, 
brothers or acquaintances, shot down like dogs in the revolution a 
quarter of a century ago, and those who, for having participated in a 
just struggle to obtain their individual and municipal liberties, were 
year after year subjected to espionage and surveillance of the police 
that confined them like little children to their houses from Ave Marie, 
or sunset, to sunrise—all these and other victims of papal severities 
hated Pius 1X. no less sincerely before than since Rome was joined to 
Italy. The Vatican is only reaping the seed which it has for long ages 
been sowing.—Jbid. 

“ THE SacreD Heart oF Jesus.”—The dedication of different dioceses 
and even of entire countries to the “ Sacred Heart” has suggested yet 
another step in the development of the superstition first dreamed of 
by Margaret Mary Alacoque. We have already frequently adverted to 
the great impulse given last year to this devotion, especially in France, 
and to the number of pilgrimages made even by members of the 
“ Right” in the National Assembly, to the littletown of Burgundy, where, 
in 1689, Marie Alacoque first gave out that she saw the blessed Saviour 
offering His bleeding heart as an object of worship. But the fable of 
Paray-le-Monial seems likely now to receive still greater credit and be 
covered with yet higher honour. A remark dropped by Pius IX. to 
Father Chevalier, to the effect that the Pope would dedicate the whole 
Church to the Sacred Heart, if such were the desire of the Roman 
Catholic world, was gladly welcomed by that body of ecclesiastics known 
as the ‘“ Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” Accordingly 
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the form of a petition addressed to Pius IX. has been drawn up, in 
which entreaty is made that the “ Most Holy Father” would consent to 
perform the solemn consecration. This act is here represented as the 
solitary method of staying the tide of affliction that is beating upon the 


Chureh. “After eighteen centuries of hard work and of laborious 
life,” say the petitioners, “‘the Church of God has reached a time of 
persecution which makes you ery out in the midst of tempest with a 
voice full of distress indeed, but also of hope : ‘ The Church and society 
have no other hope than in the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; it is He who 


also will cure her of all her woe. Propagate this devotion everywhere. 
It will save the world.’” The Pope’s declaration is eagerly endorsed 
by the subscribers, who say in conclusion: “ This inviolable port will 
be the place where the bark of Peter will find peace. And the solemn 
day of its consecration will open for all Catholic nations, we feel con- 
vineed, that era of peace and prosperity which they have so long 
awaited.” 

Copies of the petition are to be circulated throughout all Christen- 
dom, and when signed are to be returned to Father Chevalier, Superior 
of the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart at Issoudun, France, before 
October Ist, 1874. They are then to be collected in richly bound 
volumes, and laid at the Pontiff’s feet on the 17th of the same month, 
the feast of ‘the blessed Margaret Marie Alacoque.” 

We have no doubt that the petitions will be signed by vast multitudes, 
and will be successful in procuring the Pope’s offices in the consecration. 
We only wish that we could believe that the blessed fruits of peace and 
prosperity, foretold in the petition, would follow closely upon the solemn 
act, not for Peter’s bark, nor for Catholic nations alone, but for the 
whole Christian world.—Jhid. 

Trae Pork As A Prrsoner.—Amongst the many means resorted to by 
the priestly party in France and Belgium for the purpose of exciting 
the superstitious lower classes of those countries against the Italian 
Government and the Chancellor of Germany, the sale, for half a franc 
each, of bits of damp straw, said to have been taken from the dungeon 
in which the Pope is confined by the King of Italy, is likely to prove 
one of the most effectual. Writing on the subject, the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Australasian says :— 

‘The damp straw of the dungeon ” is a mere metaphor meaning that the 
Pope is a prisoner in the Vatican. Well, it appears that the article is still 
openly offered for sale in Ghent and Antwerp. What outbursts of execra- 
tion against his torturers, what tears of pity for the illustrious and unfor- 
tunate victim this merchandise gives rise to in the souls of the poor deluded 
women! How is it possible for them not to believe in the reality of the 
captivity of the Holy Father, when they hold in their hand the very straw 
on which he has slept, bound in fetters of firon? Go and tell these good 
folks that the dungeon of the Holy Father is a metaphor, and the bit of 
straw a figure of rhetoric—that, in reality, Pius the Ninth is free to go and 
come as he will; that he is supreme Jord and master in the limits of the 
Vatican, and that if it should be bis will and pleasure to depart therefrom, 
all the nations of Christendom will vie with one another which nation shall 
offer him the most splendid hospitality—your declaration will be replied to 
by a smile of incredulity. This is the straw—they see it with their eyes, 
and they cannot refuse to believe its testimony. A friend of mine just 
returned from Rome, where he has been spending his honeymoon, has 
brought me thence a photo representing the Pope mured up in a sort of 
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cage, behind the bars of which he is seen clasping his hands and praying 
for his tormentors. This photo, say the pious vendors thereof, is a true 
picture copied from nature. It is sold by thousands at half a franc a piece. 
Of this sum half is paid over as Peter’s pence, which brings in, as it is said, 
a mighty pretty penny. From 1861 to 1868 it has produced on an average 
each year, if the Corriere di Milano says true, 8,600,000 francs, or £344,000 ; 
and it is said now to exceed £400,000. With this sum the Pope partly 
maintains his household, which, according to the “ official almanac of the 
Vatican,” comprises no less than 1104 people, majordomos, camerieres, noble 
guardsmen, officers of the Swiss and Palatine guards, chaplains, stewards, 
carvers, ushers, &c.—Protestant Advocate. 


[X.—POPERY THE GREAT CAUSE OF THE BREACH 
BETWEEN MODERN CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


AE make the following extracts from the admirable volume of Dr 
\ | Theodore Christlieb, “ Modern Doubt and Christian Belief.” 

Discoursing of the Middle Ages, the learned Doctor remarks, “ So 
it came to pass that under the shadow of an iron scholasticism, a scarcely 
disguised infidelity had gradually developed itself, and in the very metro- 
polis of medieval Christianity, Rome itself, broke out occasionally into 
open mockery. I would on this point remind you merely of the charac- 
teristic saying attributed to Leo X. (1513-1521): ‘ All men know how 
much we and ours are indebted to the Christian fable, and of the decree of 
the Lateran Council, under the same Pope, that one must really believe 
in the immortality of the soul, so thoroughly at that time, in what was 
regarded as the very heart of Christendom, was the edifice of Christian 
faith shaken to its very foundations. The Church having lost all sense 
of spiritual freedom, her intellectal servitude was avenging itself by the 
rejection of every kind of restraint, and the surrender of all, even divine 
authority. Unbelief is often a mere reaction from superstition ; and 
for the existence of the latter, the Church itself is in the first place re- 
sponsible. Similar causes are still at work in the Roman Catholic Church, 
in widening the breach between culture and Christianity. On the one 
hand is the moral corruption of many priests, and the practical abuses of 
the convent and the confessional ; on the other the retention of many 
points of medieval superstition, exposure of spurious relics on the Rhine, 
and periodical repetitions of miracles in Italy, which no educated person 
can any longer seriously believe in. These things tend to make 
not only the Roman Catholic Church itself, but also our common 
Christianity, appear to many both odious and Iudicrous, and a 
mere institute of obscurantism. ll this illustrates the important 
observation that doubt and unbelief assail, for the most part, not the 
pure essence but the corrupted forms of Christianity. The corruptions 
of the Church and her dogmatic errors supply these enemies with their 
most formidable weapons of offence against her. They commit, in- 
deed, the error of confounding the Church with Christianity ; but this 
is one for which the Church herself must in a great measure be held 
responsible, identifying, as she often does, herself, her institutions, and 
her customs with the very fundamentals of Christianity, so making 
it difficult for superficial observers to distinguish between the one and 
the other,” p. 14. 
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X.—MODERN PILGRIMAGES. 

JOUR able correspondent ‘ Clericus,” has done well in calling the 

= | attention of your readers to the sermon of Dr Manning on the 

Pilgrimage to Pontigny. The great difference between these pil- 
grimages in our day and in former times is this: in the one ease, it was 
chiefly to foster superstitious devotion ; in the other, to promote political 
objects. Their game is the highest that can be played. Few men 
seem at present to see it, except Mr Disraeli. 

The Church of Rome was formerly divided into nationalities. The 
Gallican Church had its own special canons, and France had its own 
legislative safeguards. England had also its peculiar ecclesiastical laws. 
The same with all the other principal Powers who had the Romish 
Church as a national Church. This gave considerable security to king’s 
and potentates, so loug as they were able to fight their own battles with 
the Pope in reference to jurisdiction. The Curia also had respect to the 
province of kings when it suited the purposes of the Church. Of course, 
there has always been a hankering after spiritual supremacy. But 
never before has it been claimed so violently and so unanimously in all 
countries, irrespective of civil arrangements. This must be so, and will 
continue, since the late Vatican decrees are now binding on the con- 
science. Hence if the members of the Church of Rome in England can- 
not assent to Ultramontanism, they will be obliged to secede like the 
Old Catholics of Germany. Dr Manning sees this. The subjects of 
these pilgrimages give him a text for instilling into the minds of the 
people the claims and pretensions described by your correspondent. 


They will not be able to keep the elements of their Church together in - 


the light of the nineteenth century, unless they resort to some such expe- 
dient. But it will force us to study again the history of England, not 
in the pages of many of our modern books, but in the works of men 
who fought out the struggle before, and thereby worked out for us our 
civil and religious liberties. We are only at the eve of the discussion. 
More serious things will yet be saidand done. And you are helping on 
this great controversy, which must be discussed, by such letters as that 
of your correspondent “Clericus,” and by the able articles you have 
written on Ultramontanism in Germany, Lower Canada, and in Ireland. 

Probably your readers will scarcely be prepared to read the following 
sentiments, which appeared the other day in a newspaper published in 
London, giving a full programme of “ The English Pilgrimage to Pon- 
tigny.” The article to which I refer is titled “‘The Two Cesars,” its 
object being to describe the present Emperor of Germany as modern 
Nero. The following is an exact quotation: “In looking over the pages 
of ecclesiastical history, we confess we see none that adequately typifies 
or resembles the actual German Emperor, if we except, indeed, the last 
of the Cmsars—Nero.” The writer then goes over some of Nero's 
actions, with the view of insinuating that the German Emperor exceeds 
the cruelties and persecutions of Nero. He closes his article by refer- 
ring to Nero setting Rome on fire, as follows: “ To raise his esteem in 
the eyes of the people he accuses the Christians of the crime, brands 
them as robbers, incendiaries, and conspirators, and delivers them up 
to the most inhuman and savage butchers. Eighteen hundred 
years have passed away since this sad event occurred, and does it not 
seem as if it were only yesterday we received similar intelligence through 
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Reuter? Not, it is true, of a.conflagration set on foot for the purpose 
of persecuting Christians, but of an assassin, supposed to be a Catholic, 
bribed by the Government to attempt the murder of the ‘worst hated 
man in Europe,’ in order to raise his popularity and paralyse the work- 
ings of the Catholic Church inthe country. We say bribed, for it is dis- 
puted whether he is or not, and we strongly believe him to be so. 
Moreover, our faith increases, when, in the face of the evidence that has 
been brought to bear upon it, we see the German journals endeavouring 
to make him out a maniac in order to cloak that treacherous bribery.” 
Such is the language and the perversion of facts which are being incul- 
cated by Romish priests in England. Of course similar language will be 
used whenever any of our statesmen dare to protect our liberties in 
England, should that be in conflict with Ultramontane claims, as the 
Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck have been doing. The 
charge of persecution has been raised in England as in Germany, and 
as matters become more developed, and the Ultramontanes pre- 
sume a little further in their claims on our laws and Constitution, we 
shall have the same cry and lawless efforts as on the Continent. 
Dr Manning, in a late letter to a contemporary, says he is satisfied with 
the liberty which England affords. But that was not his language a 
few weeks ago, and especially in January last. Of course, we have 
been ceding everything, and allowing him, for example, his schemes of 
education, and even religious processions in our streets, and the laws of 
mortmain to be evaded, and other social arrangements to be set at 
naught. But this cannot continue.—I am, &c., LAYMAN. 
—From the “ Hour.” 


XI.—SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for a course of lectures to be 
delivered in Edinburgh, in connection with the above Society, 
beginning on Sabbath evening the 8th November, and continuing 

on each succeeding Sabbath through the greater part of December. 
Various ministers, belonging to the different evangelical churches in 
town, have readily agreed to give their services ; and there is reason 
to believe that a fresh interest will be awakened in the great principles 
of the Reformation. 

It is anticipated that during the winter a large number of classes 
for Protestant instruction will be conducted in connection with the 
Society in different parts of the country; and it is earnestly hoped 
that the friends of the Society will encourage the work by their con- 
tributions, and strengthen the hands of those engaged in it by their 
earnest prayers that the Lord would be pleased to arrest the progress 
of Romish idolatry and superstition. G. D. 








XIL—LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.' 


PRESENTATION TO THE ITALIAN FREE CHURCH, BOLOGNA. 
“ 82 BLOOMSBURY, BIRMINGHAM, August 31, 1874. 
“Dear Mr Eprror,—Several friends are desirous of presenting a 
Communion Service to the above Church—being Gavazzi’s native place ; 
he having expressed the wish that Birmingham should supply this dur- 
ing his present visit to England. About £20 will be sufficient, and the 
following inscription will be engraved on one of the cups :—‘ Presentate 
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Dalle Donne di Birmingham Alla Chiesa Cristiana Libera in Italia 
Evangelizzante in Bologna Citta Natale di Alessandro Gavazzi.’ Your 
kind assistance is earnestly solicited, not later than the end of October, 
when Gavazzi will visit Birmingham to meet the donors and friends, 
and publicly accept the gift. Subscriptions may besent to Mrs George 
Whately, Lauderdale, Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston, or to yours truly, 
“T. H. Aston.” 


WHAT ARE THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION ? 


Srr,—The following may prove interesting to your numerous readers : 

I. That Holy Scripture is to be appealed to in matters of faith, agree- 
ably to the sixth article of the Church of England. Consequently that 
men have a right of private judgment relative to the highest concerns 
of the soul. 

Il. That “ we are accounted righteous before God only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith ;” a doctrine main- 
tained by Luther, and attested by the martyrs Latimer and Ridley. 

III. That civil and religious liberty should be secured by just lawe. 
Hence toleration of a catholic character. 

IV. That idolatry, as denounced in the Second Commandment, and 
described by prophets and in the Book of the Revelation as fornication, 
has drawn down, and will not fail to provoke, the judgments of God 
Almighty against the nations who have yielded, or may afford a sanc- 
tion and encouragement to that most heinous offence, which is nothing 
less than the deliberate substitution of false for true and spiritual worship. 

Contradistinguished from these prominent principles, those of the 
Church of Rome, as seen by their workings, are— 

I. That the Church is the infallible expounder and director in matters 
of faith; and that both tradition and development have a binding 
authority. What tradition has brought forth may be traced in the uses 
made of an alleged apostolical succession, and “ the power of the keys,” 
in the virtues attributed to relics, in the relations of spurious miracles, 
in the procedures at Loretto and elsewhere. To development may be 
assigned the sale of indulgences, the promulgation of the doctrine of 
purgatory, and also that recently adopted of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary, beside other additions to what has been revealed 
in the Word of God. 

II. That salvation is limited to those within the pale of the Roman 
Church—a truly anti-catholic dogma. 

III. That heretics are to be coerced whenever practicable and expe- 
dient, and that the Church, wherever possible, should wield an absolute 
supremacy. Hence the atrocities of the Inquisition, and hence terrible 
breaches of morality and honesty have been extenuated and justified. 

IV. That the Pope is the vicar of the Son of God ; that acts of wor- 
ship should be paid to consecrated wafers at masses ; that prayers are 
to be addressed to the Virgin Mary; that there should be bowings 
before certain images and crosses; and that saints, created by the 
canons of the Church, are to be invoked. 

Be warned, O men! against departing from the pure worship of the 
prayer-hearing and the living God. It is a fearful denunciation, “ God 
shall send them strong delusions, that they should believe a lie.” 

BIRMINGHAM. T. H. Asron. 











HULL PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, 
KINGSTON SQUARE. 


\]INETEEN Thousand Protestant Voters in Hull have this Session been left 
4 without a Representative in the divisions on ‘‘ The O’Keefe Case,” “ The Monastic and 
Conventual Institutions,” and “ Home Rule.” 

The opinions and feelings of the six or eight hundred Roman Catholic Voters in this town 
uppear to have an influence upon Messrs WILSON and Norwoop out of all proportion with the 
respective numbers of enfranchised Protestants and Papists within the Borough. 

The High Steward of the Protestant Town of Hull (the Marquis of Ripon) is a Papist, and 
attends public worship at the Roman Catholic Chapel in Ripon. . 

The Financial Meeting for October will be held at Eight o’clock in the evening on Wednesday, 
7th ; that for November at the same hour on Wednesday, 4th. 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON POPERY 
REV. R. P. BLAKENEY, D.D., 


MINISTER OF CHRIST CHURCH, CLAUGHTON, BIRKENHEAD, 


HESE valuable Works may now be obtained at the undernoted Prices, at 
the Offices of the PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 12 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
Post-Office Orders or Cheques to be made payable to the Secretary, the Rev. G. R. 
3adenoch, LL.D. 
PROTESTANT CATECHISM FOR THE YOUNG. 


First STEP IN THE CONTROVERSY. 
24 Pages, demy 12mo, at Id. per Copy; carriage by post of Three Copies, id. 
PROTESTANT CATECHISM ; 

Or, PoPERY REFUTED AND PROTESTANTISM ESTABLISHED BY THE WORD OF Gop. 
Sixty-eighth Thousand. 72 Pages, demy I2mo, 2d. per Copy ; carriage by post of Three Copies, 2d. 
MANUAL OF THE ROMISH CONTROVERSY : 

BEING A COMPLETE REFUTATION OF THE CREED OF Pius IV. 
Vow Edition, with Portrait, Synopsis, Encyclical Letter, &c. Eighth Thousand. 
12mo, cloth Is. ; carriage by post of One Copy, 3d. 
POPERY IN ITS SOCIAL ASPECT : 


BEING A COMPLETE EXPOSURE OF THE IMMORALITY AND INTOLERANCE OF ROMANISM. 


310 pages, demy 


Sixth Thousand. 336 Pages, demy 12mo, cloth Is. ; carriage by post of One Copy. x 
33 £ ; Se OF py, 3a. 





Just published, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, cloth, 


THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, 


AND 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


By PASTOR CHINIQUY. 


LONDON: W. T. GIBSON, 12 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


MASSAORE OF THE FRENOH PROTESTANTS. 
AC-SIMILE of the MEDAL struck by Order of Port Grecory XIII. to 


perpetuate the Memorable Slaughter of the French Protestants on the Eve of St Bartho- 


lomew, 1572. Price 6d.; post free, 7d. To be had of Mr WILLIAM T. Gipson, 12 Haymarket 
London, S. W . 











